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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


MR. LOVEJOY’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION. II.* 


II. THe SEvENTEEN DUALISMS 


‘‘Rigorously and universally applied, this conception, it was evi- 
dent, amounts to a complete denial of the possibility of knowledge. 
But happily, of course, it seldom is quite rigorously and univer- 
sally applied.’’? This observation is made by Mr. Lovejoy in an 
other context, but it applies rather neatly to his own theory. For 
it is not always his purpose to defend so extreme and relentless a 
position as the one which he officially represents. Instead he at- 
tempts wherever possible to present the ‘‘dualism’’ of knowledge in 
a much more plausible fashion and to defend varieties of that doc- 
trine quite different from the type of absolutism we have criti- 
cized. Now many of these dualisms have been attacked by one 
school or another of contemporary thought, and their defense is a 
necessary and valuable contribution to current discussion. Those 
of us who believe that a stable external world may still survive the 
oddities of recent physical speculations must be profoundly grateful 
for Mr. Lovejoy’s comments on the views of Russell, Eddington, and 
others. But no one of these other dualisms implies the hypothesis 
of representative ideas. On the contrary, each of them is incom- 
patible with some or all of the major premises of that hypothesis. 
In order to defend them our author is forced to contradict his own 
avowed conclusions and to appeal to those very features of the world 
which, e.g., an ‘‘objective relativist’’ would regard as essential for 
an adequate account of the nature of knowledge. We may well re- 
joice that Mr. Lovejoy is with us on these vital matters. The good 
cause could hardly have obtained a more formidable ally. But we 
must still insist that any such attitude requires the explicit rejec- 
tion of epistemological dualism in its traditional form. 

If the type of dualism already analysed is counted as one dis- 
tinct variety, there are at least sixteen others invoked at some point 
or other in the course of the argument. I shall group these under 
three heads with reference to the main tenets of the type of dualism 
already considered. Thus under A we are to consider those views 
which are inconsistent with the sharp contrast between experience and 

1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 2. 

2Page 150, The Revolt Against Dualism. All further references are to this 
book. 
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nature which Mr. Lovejoy has previously maintained, under B those 
which presuppose valid knowledge of the characters which ‘‘reality 
happens to take on in a particular perspective’’ in contradiction of 
his avowed subjectivism, and under C those which conflict with a 
copy theory of knowledge. I do not contend that all of these dual- 
isms are valid though it seems to me that most of them are. But I 
do maintain that all of them are vastly more probable if the ‘‘hy- 
pothesis of representative ideas’’ is explicitly abandoned. 

A. The common-sense distinction between veridical and illusory 
perception, between those phases of experience which reveal the con- 
stant, public, and reliable features of events and those which do not, 
is frequently used by Mr. Lovejoy as an illustration of the dualism 
that he has in mind. It is an important distinction, and one which 
an adequate philosophy ought most carefully to observe. It is the 
irony of absolutism that our author himself is not at all in a posi- 
tion to observe it and is forced by the logie of dogmatism to obliter- 
ate the very distinction on which his theory depends for much of its 
plausibility. For the distinction between veridical and illusory per- 
ception involves the recognition, not merely that some perception is 
illusory as he argues against the new realists, but also that some is 
veridical. And if all experience is the subjective presentation of 
‘true parts of the physical world’’ and is real or valid only in so far 
as it duplicates their intrinsic characters, then there is no good 
reason to suppose that the grey rats of conventional experience are 
more veridical than the pink rats of the drunkard’s disordered 
vision. The ‘‘real’’ object of this theory is no more grey than pink 
and, if its ‘‘real’’ properties be identified, as Mr. Lovejoy regu- 
larly assumes in criticism that they must be, with those which physical 
science would attribute to it, is little more ‘‘like’’ an ordinary rat 
that it is ‘‘like’’ the most fevered imagining of our erring brother. 
That the attempt to turn scientific objects into the archetypes of per- 
ceptual objects and then regard as perceptually illusory whatever is 
physically or scientifically irrelevant must lead to such a conse- 
quence is evident. For we have seen that whatever does not dupli- 
cate the intrinsic properties of such an object is epistemologically sub- 
jective, and in speaking of the relativity of ‘‘ perspectives’’ in space- 
time our author does not hesitate to say that the ‘‘equal rightness”’ 
of such perspectives and of judgments based upon them ‘‘means 
simply the equal wrongness of all of these judgments, their epistemo- 
logical subjectivity.’’* The veracity of my perception of a green 
tree or a grey rat simply does not depend upon its resemblance to 
the intrinsic nature of the objects of physical analysis. It is to be 
found precisely in the meanings of ordinary activity and communi- 

8 Page 145. 
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cation and the expectations we base upon them. LEinstein’s space- 
time continuum does not prove my judgments or ordinary spatial 
relations to be illusory, since the features of events with which Ein- 
stein is concerned are not those I judge about in the ordinary proc- 
esses of locomotion. And so it is with the pink rat. If I could 
touch it and depend, within limits, on its orthodox reactions to my 
own attentions, above all, if I could agree with others as to its status, 
I should be right in regarding my perception of it as veridical. 
The sort of consequence which would verify my judgment does in 
this case genuinely determine its meaning, and it does reveal the 
permanent, common, and independent nature of events, just in so 
far as that consequence is dependable, can be verified by standard 
observers, and does not depend upon what I suppose or believe the 
event to be, but on what actually occurs under the conditions speci- 
fied. Any experience whose meanings are thus verifiable is the 
presentation of a common object and it is the revelation of an ob- 
jective situation whose reality can not be impugned by the irrelevant 
introduction of some further reality as, e.g., that of physical science, 
whose nature was not the object of reference here at any time. But 
when such an ulterior object has been introduced and made the 
standard for valid perception we have no longer any right to retain 
the common-sense distinction between reliable and unreliable mean- 
ings of perceptual objects. In this sense no real object can be other 
than the remote and problematic outcome of a highly abstract con- 
ceptual construction, and no experience can claim any other validity 
for knowledge than its resemblance to such a reality will warrant. 
Dualism 2. There is always a possibility of error in common- 
sense knowledge, since in this case what we claim to know, involving 
relations to past and future and to other percipients, is never wholly 
verified by the mere occurrence of our experience. But it is gen- 
uinely capable of verification, since this experience itself may in 
fact have such relations and if it does it really is a presentation of 
the object in question. The duality between experiences which do 
stand in the anticipated relations and those that do not and are, as 
presentations of such objects, illusory, is a real one. Not so for Mr. 
Lovejoy. For him, ‘‘where error is conceivable, the relation be- 
tween content and cognoscendum must be the same as in the ease of 
actual error.’” This alarming statement is amplified as follows: 
‘‘The generic nature of judgments-potentially-erroneous must be con- 
ceived in such a way as to permit the genus to have both judgments 
actually true and judgments actually false as its species—and to 
make it intelligible that the latter are aiming at the same mark as 
the former without hitting it.’’* The obvious retort would be that 


4 Page 23—my italics. 
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it is precisely where the relation is not the same as in actual error 
that even ‘‘potentially’’ true judgments can be made. That in Mr. 
Lovejoy’s view the relation is the same and must be so is obvious. 
And that for him no distinction can be made between illusory and 
veridical perceptions or judgments as the basis of the relations to 
their objects in which they stand is equally so. The transition from 
“‘notentially erroneous’’ to ‘‘the same as in the case of actual error,’’ 
inherent in dogmatism, has excluded this sort of dualism from even 
possible compatibility with the hypothesis of representative ideas. 
Dualism 3.—The contrast between what we can perceive of the 
world of nature and what we can not, and the demand that the view 
we take of the latter must be based upon our knowledge of the former 
is dualism of a sort, and good realism into the bargain. In his 
analysis of recent speculative adventures in physical science Mr. 
Lovejoy defends it very ably. Thus he argues that the scientist 
does and must assume that ‘‘the things he can’t quite see are of the 
same general nature as those he can see—i.e., are extended and cap- 
able of motion—and that the motion observed need not be assigned 
to a different type of cause from that which would be inferred if the 
particles surrounding it were of a perceptible order of magnitude.’’ ® 
In this connection Jeans is triumphantly quoted in such realistic 
phraseology as that of ‘‘seeing the fronts of two objects’’ through a 
telescope. But the very mention of a telescope puts us on our 
guard. The two objects which Jeans has claimed to see through his 
telescope are stars, and has not Mr. Lovejoy assured us many, many 
times that it takes light a very considerable time to travel from star 
to earth and that the star itself may now have gone completely out of 
existence? It appears, therefore, that the astronomer never saw a 
star at all, but only a bit of mental content and if the hypothesis that 
the scientist is to interpret the things he can’t see on the analogy of 
those he can see is to be taken seriously, Eddington’s theory of mind- 
stuff is a more orthodox doctrine than any which presupposes a lit- 
eral physical reality, since no such reality can, on this theory, ever 
be seen at all. Indeed, to speak to the scientist of ‘‘ objects he can’t 
quite see’’ as though they were lurking just around the corner for 
him is to raise false hopes. For no real objects of the sort which any 
realist postulates can ever be seen by a physicist or anyone else under 
any condition whatever. There are no physical objects of ‘‘percep- 
tible magnitude’’ and if ‘‘data’’ are extended and move it is clearly 
not in the sense in which physical objects are thought to do so. 
Similar ambiguities occur elsewhere. We read of the ‘‘visual and 
tactual content called ashes’’* and are told that in memory no man 


5 Page 295. 
6 Page 298. 
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doubts that ‘‘something of a canine sort’’’? is immediately present 
in his experience. But since ashes are true parts of the physical 
world it is perfectly clear that no visual or tactual content ever 
should be called ashes, and the representative idea of a dog, which is 
all that experience reveals to Mr. Lovejoy, is not something of a 
canine sort—it is not a sort of dog. The criticism is not merely 
eaptious. For it is only by talking as if we did really perceive ob- 
jects of the sort which a realist assumes and not the visual and tactual 
content inaccurately called by that name that our author can make 
out the case for realism. And, granted the initial premise, it is a 
good case. If perception does reveal genuine realities in their rela- 
tions the scientist may legitimately inquire about the further and 
connected realities which such relatedness suggests. But if the whole 
value of what we do perceive depends on our knowledge that it re- 
sembles something we can never perceive it is obvious that we can not 
base our knowledge of the unperceived world on what we perceive 
because we must first know the nature of what is intrinsically im- 
perceptible in order to know that experience has any noetic value 
at all. 

Dualism 4.—It is sometimes supposed that we perceive the same 
objects, and a contrast is made between such ‘‘common objects’’ and 
our private ideas of them. The realist is said to assume an order 
of nature which is ‘‘a common factor in or behind the experience of 
all percipients,’’ * and has reason to identify ‘‘the characters found 
to be common in all [standpoints]with the sort of object knowledge 
aims at.’’® But since there is some spatio-temporal separation be- 
tween all percipients and since any such separation prevents identity 
of content, it is apparent that no data whatever are common to all 
standpoints on this view and that the sort of object knowledge aims 
at can not possibly possess such continuity with experience. The 
‘‘eommon factor’’ is always behind experience and never in it, and 
the duality of private and public experience is not for this theory the 
common-sense distinction of sharable and unsharable meanings, 
but the metaphysical dualism of wholly private experience and 
wholly external object. 

Dualism 5.—Some dualistic theories might assume that we have 
direct experience of our own bodies. Such an assumption Mr. Love- 
joy finds highly useful in his justification of our belief in an ex- 
ternal world. He writes of ‘‘experienced bodily movements’’ !° and 
of ‘‘perceived bodily movements’’ which I initiate and whose effects 
in external motions are perceived by others."! This is clearly inac- 

7 Page 305. 

8 Page 27. 

® Page 131. 
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curate for his own earlier theory. For have we not read that ‘all 
knowing is mediated through the presence ‘‘before the mind’’—of 
entities which must be distinguished from the ultericr reality which 
is the object of knowledge’’? The states and motions of my body as 
a true part of the physical world are as definitely external to any 
possible experience as the internal structure of the atom. They can 
not be used as given data for any hypothesis about external nature. 

Dualism 6.—‘‘It is at least not tmpossibie that the processes which 
cause and link together the percepts of different times and different 
persons are of the same general sort as the causal sequences which 
empirically occur within our perceptual experience. No fact of ex- 
perience, obviously, can prove the contrary.’’?? But the hypothesis 
of representative perception can do so. For if any causal relations 
are perceived, they must be those which hold between sensations and 
- ideas and those, as Hume showed long ago, would follow laws of 
mental association and not of physical causation. The causal rela- 
tions on the contrary which link together such experiences are those 
of real physical objects which have their being and efficacy in ‘‘an- 
other realm’’ and are very profoundly different from anything 
which mere ‘‘econtent’’ can be thought to exhibit. Some sort of 
dualistic realism might make grateful use of the hypothesis of 
causal continuity suggested above, but not the theory here in ques- 
tion. 

B. The ‘‘objectivist’’ has continually argued that in order to 
have valid knowledge of nature we must assume not only that ex- 
perience and nature are continuous, but also that even the most 
private, contingent, and transitory elements of experience, the char- 
acters which reality ‘‘happens to take on’’ in particular perspectives, 
are realities of their own sort and can be known for what they 
really are. It is highly gratifying to learn that Mr. Lovejoy in 
fact assumes precisely the same thing and makes a very extended use 
of that assumption. He even regards it as fundamental. The re- 
sulting theory of knowledge is dualism with a difference. 

Dualism 7.—We read that ‘‘the type of cognitive—or putatively 
cognitive—experience with which a systematically epistemological 
inquiry ought to begin is not perception, but retrospection, or, more 
specifically, remembrance. This is the primary mode of knowing 
which must be presupposed, explicitly or tacitly, in any reflection 
upon the implications of what is sensibly given; and it is the kind 
of knowledge about the reality of which there is least disagree- 
ment.’’** I agree. But what is it that we are said to remember? 
Surely not ‘‘true parts of the physical world’’ for these have never 
been perceived and hence can not be remembered. The only facts 


12 Pages 299-300. 
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that have been experienced on this view, and hence the only ones 
that are the objects of retrospective attention, are particular ideas 
in the past—they are, in fact, the characters which reality happens 
to have taken on in a particular perspective and from a particular 
standpoint. Surely Mr. Lovejoy will not claim for memory a wider 
scope than this. If, in spite of this fact, memory can serve as the 
very type and model of valid knowing which all the rest presupposes, 
it must indeed be the case that relative and transitory experiences 
are, at least in some cases, ‘‘the sort of object knowledge aims at.”’ 
The agreement on this point is most welcome. 

Dualism 8.—Our knowledge of secondary qualities is a further 
problem. Can we have a valid knowledge of such qualities even 
though they are recognized not to be representations of the intrinsic 
properties of true physical objects and hence not ‘‘epistemologically 
objective’’ in our author’s sense? Mr. Lovejoy’s orthodox dualism 
can make no such concession. The passage in which he discusses this 
matter is lengthy but very instructive. It appears that there are 
degrees of objectivity and that a judgment about light waves as the 
source of color sensations is epistemologically objective ‘‘in so far as 
it (a) transcends both my present and my permanent individual 
standpoint, and (b) has reference in part to objects, viz., light-waves 
and light-sources, which are assumed to exist apart from the visual 
sensations to which they give rise, i.e., independently of relations to 
percipients. But the judgment is epistemologically subjective in so 
far as it also relates to properties which are dependent upon a 
‘*standpoint,’’ viz., the optical constitution of the human animal. 
It is, in short, an objective judgment partly about an epistemologi- 
cally subjective existent; it is the usual modern way of putting the 
thesis of the subjectivity of color. The objectivity belongs to it in 
virtue of its asserting something which is not relative to a stand- 
point, the subjectivity in virtue of its asserting something 
that is so relative. And so far as the objectivity is assumed 
to reach, so far knowledge is claimed; so far as the subjectivity 
(in this sense) is assumed to reach, so far the claim to positive 
knowledge is denied. To assert the relativity of color to sense-organs 
is to say that we are in certain respects ignorant of the real qualities 
of light-waves and luminous objects.’’’* Three comments are ap- 
propriate here. (1) Mr. Lovejoy throughout treats our knowledge 
of color as though it were merely an attempt to know something 
about light waves—it is the part of the judgment which refers to the 
light waves, not that which refers to the color, which is objective. It 
is not surprising that this should lead him to conclude in the last 
sentence that if colors are subjective they are mere ways of being 
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ignorant about light waves. This is the typical fallacy of sub- 
jectivism. (2) It is the nature of the object of our judgment ‘‘so 
far as it relates to properties dependent upon .. . the optical con- 
stitution of the human animal’’ that makes it subjective, not the 
nature of our belief itself. Causal dependence on the human or- 
ganism is thus relativity to a standpoint and any judgment which 
asserts something so relative involves this type of subjectivity. This 
clearly holds for any element in experience that depends in any de- 
tail not for its apprehension, but for its occurrence, on the behavior 
of our bodies. (3) And ‘‘so far as the subjectivity (in this sense) 
is assumed to reach, so far the claim to positive knowledge is denied.’’ 
It is apparent, therefore, that any claim that Mr. Lovejoy or anyone 
else makes to a valid knowledge of the nature of secondary qualities 
is contradicted by the subjectivism of his own explicit theory. 

Dualism 9.—The status of pink rats now becomes very puzzling. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Lovejoy claims to know that such entities 
are occurrent in the experience of some percipients. The fact that 
they do so occur is one of his favorite arguments against the new 
realist. But pink rats are obviously epistemologically subjective in 
his sense. Hence any judgment which asserts anything about them 
is subjective as well. Therefore it can make no possible claim to be 
positive knowledge. And if our author does not know that there are 
any such illusory experiences how can he make use of them in his 
argument? Again he is presupposing something that his own theory 
can not justify. 

Dualism 10.—It may be argued, however, that Mr. Lovejoy merely 
intends to maintain that an object of knowledge must be independent 
not in its occurrence as an event but in its status as an object of 
knowledge, as something discovered and not constituted by our opin- 
ion or belief about it. That in this sense any object of knowledge 
whatever is independent of the ‘‘standpoint’’ from which it is 
viewed is in all truth a cardinal tenet of a realistic philosophy and 
I, for one, would endorse it most heartily. Thus when our author 
observes of the object of memory that it is ‘‘something which did 
not get its then character from the fact that I am today trying to 
remember it, nor from my present mood, nor from any peculiarity of 
the act of retrospection in general,’’** he is on firm ground. And, 
more generally, it is doubtless true that any ‘‘ predication of existence 
is not identical with what is predicated.’’ But this applies no less 
to the contents of present experience than to memory or physical 
science. However my experience may be conditioned, it is, as the 
object of true judgment, the standard to which thought about tt 
must conform quite irrespective of the mood of the knower or the 

15 Page 133. 
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peculiarities of his act of knowing. If this is the dualism between 
knowledge and its object which Mr. Lovejoy has in mind, our ob- 
jection is not that he has carried it too far but that he has not car- 
ried it far enough. This dualism is not merely compatible with 
direct knowledge of the contents of experience, it directly implies it. 
The real issue here may be put in the form of a dilemma. If our 
author actually holds that only those objects can be known whose 
occurrence is causally independent of percipient organisms he is 
contradicted by the admitted validity of memory. If he holds that 
independence of the act of judgment or belief is sufficient to consti- 
tute a valid object of knowledge then there is no good reason for 
denying that title to the present contents of experience in precisely 
the objective relativist’s sense. In neither case is the sort of dual- 
ism which experience justifies compatible with that confusion be- 
tween causal dependence and privacy in occurrence and subjectivity 
as mere belief or opinion which is the very essence of representative 
ideas. 

C. If indirect knowledge of objects which differ in important 
respects from any we experience is to be possible there must be some 
sort of continuity and some sort of divergence between, e.g., the 
world of experience and that of physical science. On this point Mr. 
Lovejoy and his critics are in agreement. The issue between them is 
this, that the kind of difference which Mr. Lovejoy asserts is one 
which is incompatible with the kind of continuity valid inference 
presupposes. The data of experience and the objects of science are 
doubtless very different but they do not differ as appearance and 
reality or as given copy and ungiven archetype. And because they 
do not differ in this respect it is perfectly possible for us to assume 
that they do differ in others, whereas our author’s copy theory de- 
mands a kind of qualitative resemblance which is, to say the least, 
unlikely. Hence his defense of the possibility of indirect knowledge 
forces him to fluctuate between the incompatible assertions of a quite 
unplausible gap between experience and the rest of reality and an 
equally dubious connection. In marking the course of this fluctua- 
tion we can understand most clearly the fruitful alternatives which 
a realistic theory of knowledge might develop, but from which Mr. 
Lovejoy’s absolutism has excluded him. 

Dualism 11.—There is no doubt that a spatio-temporal diversity 
usually exists between any knower and the object of his knowledge. 
In such eases ‘‘the existent known is at least external to the cog- 
nitive event assumed to take place in ‘an’ individual mind—namely, 
it is either ‘in’ some other mind, or has a different temporal locus in 
the series of events constituting the history of the same mind.’’ ** 
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And this diversity is not incompatible with the possibility of knowl- 
edge. Our difficulty with Mr. Lovejoy’s theory is not that it asserts 
such diversity but that, by identifying the boundaries of experience 
with the physical contours of the organism, it renders such knowledge 
as would overleap those boundaries utterly mysterious. It will not 
do to insist that valid knowing nevertheless occurs. The fact is 
admitted and offered as evidence against a theory which appears to 
undermine its possibility. 

Dualism 12.—Any inductive generalizations which include un- 
given objects presuppose a kind of indirect knowing and a sort of 
dualism between data and objects known. But here ‘‘data’’ means 
simply evidence, and the ungiven object has no preferential meta- 
physical status but merely a discoverable logical relationship to such 
evidence. To assert the possible validity of inductive reasoning is 
not at all to assert the plausibility of the hypothesis of representative 
ideas. This confusion is not absent from The Revolt Against Dual- 
ism. ‘‘If I am at any given moment to have knowledge of events 
or entities independent of my individual constitution and momentary 
condition, I must reach these ulterior realities through present and 
private data and the ultimate justification, if any, for so doing, must 
be found either in a reasonable faith or in some process of probable 
inference. The traditional reproach against historic dualism has 
been that this penetration through and beyond the immediate to the 
not-immediately-given is impossible and inconceivable.’’** Not at 
all. The reproach, in its more enlightened form, has been that such 
penetration would be inconceivable if the theory of representative 
perception were valid, not that it is so in fact. And that reproach 
stands. Induction reasons from fact to its probable correlate, not 
from mere appearance to an ulterior counterpart. As Mr. White- 
head has cogently argued, unless the basic connections which induc- 
tion presupposes are discoverable in the world as directly known, 
they can not be used as a foundation for further knowledge. A 
theory which reduces experience to a passive copy of external reality 
furnishes, if true, very good ground for not believing in the validity 
of induction. 

Dualism 13.—Mr. Lovejoy has a tendency to invoke the ‘‘bifur- 
eation’’ involved in recent physics in support of his own type of dual- 
ism. It is a ‘‘major irony,’’ we are told, that the revolt against 
dualism should have occurred just when physics was approaching 
the most dualistic phase of its career. So the conclusion is reached 
that ‘‘so far as philosophers are concerned, the general result of the 
work of Einstein is simply a vindication of dualism.’’ For obviously 
the data of perception do not consist of the characters which, upon 

17 Page 153. 
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any such view, constitute ‘‘the objective universe disclosed by rela- 
tivity ; they differ from it far more widely than from the objective 
world of the older physies.’’’* And this supports the general con- 
clusion that ‘‘the content of our actual experience . . . consists of 
particulars which ... are destitute of the essential properties and 
relations implied either by the historic concept of the ‘physical’ or 
by the contemporary physicist’s concept of it, and possess properties 
which physical things lack.’’'® But such a critic as Mr. Whitehead 
has never interpreted ‘‘bifurcation’’ in any such fashion. That 
physics has found it convenient to narrow the range of ‘‘physical 
reality’’—so far at least as the theory of relativity is concerned— 
so as to exclude shape, size, and motion is conceded on all sides. 
There is no objection to such a procedure. What does become evi- 
dent in such a development, however, is this, that physical objects as 
thus defined can not possibly be identified with the true objects of 
perception or the external archetypes to which valid experience must 
correspond. This surely was the main point in the attack on scien- 
tific bifurcation—not at all that it may not select such abstract ob- 
jects as it finds fruitful for its analyses, but that it must not identify 
this selection with the total nature of reality. And this conclusion 
grows increasingly imperative. It is precisely because the world of 
physics does differ so widely from that of ordinary experience that 
we can not any longer regard the latter as an attempted representa- 
tion of the former. Nor need we do so. Science is concerned with 
those causal properties of unperceived events which explain and 
constitute the general order of physical law; experience in its own 
fashion presupposes such objects and its occurrence provides some 
clue as to their nature. But to regard it as their copy or qualitative 
duplicate, the appearance of their reality, is quite impossible. 

Hence we may understand Mr. Lovejoy’s own embarrassment 
when he comes to closer quarters with these scientific developments. 
Having differentiated experience and scientific objects as diverse 
realms of being, he must now, to guarantee any valid knowledge, as- 
sert their essential resemblance, since only such resemblance will jus- 
tify knowledge. And there is no good reason to believe that such re- 
semblance in intrinsic properties exists. Has not he himself asserted 
that data are ‘‘destitute of the essential properties and relations’’ 
of physical objects? How then can he hold—as he does—that knowl- 
edge requires that data shall possess, and therefore be able to mani- 
fest, the characters of their objects, and that only where we ascribe 
the qualities of data to their objects does transitive knowledge oc- 
cur? Conceived as the external archetype of common-sense objects 
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the physical world has in all truth grown more and more evanescent 
and the paradoxes which Mr. Eddington discovers in its nature are 
just those which would apply to it if it were to set up in business as 
the intrinsic and exclusive reality of things. Small wonder that our 
author, defending this sort of bifurcation against the attacks of 
scientists themselves, can only come to the very lame conclusion that 
‘*its general breakdown is not yet conclusively demonstrated. ’’ *° 

There is, of course, another view about the nature and reality of 
physical objects, and one which is very well expounded by Bridgman 
in his Logic of Modern Physics. It would suggest that the function 
of physics is to discover the effective operation of physical objects 
and not at all their ‘‘inner’’ nature. This kind of knowing is amply 
illustrated by the operational concepts of current experimental 
science. It can be verified experientally through such relationships 
and through the observed occurrence of those consequences which 
physical hypotheses would have led us to expect. At no point does 
it require that the effect should resemble the cause or that the valid- 
ity of knowledge should be contingent upon the qualitative likeness 
of entities which, so far as physics can tell us, are basically and es- 
sentially different. If this view is followed, what would be sheer 
vanity and illusion as an attempt to qualify physical realities as the 
originals of representative ideas is simply sound sense and reason as 
an estimate of the functional relatedness of events. Having sep- 
arated experience and scientific objects in a way which science does 
not require, Mr. Lovejoy has been forced to reunite them in a way 
that science will not warrant. If the result of this attempt is a 
highly unplausible notion of the objective status of scientific knowl- 
edge, it is at least probable that it is the dualist and not the physicist 
who is at fault. 

Dualism 14.—There is a dualism in knowledge between ‘‘sym- 
bols’’ and what is symbolized. There are passages in which Mr. 
Lovejoy takes up the defense of this type of indirection in knowing, 
under the mistaken assumption that it is being attacked by the 
critics of representative ideas. He tells us that ‘‘in the case of 
retrospection or anticipation, as in all other cases, knowing mani- 
festly does not consist in blankly glaring at isolated and unrelated 
bits of content. The content is permeated with relational cate- 
gories; its parts are given as having diverse situations in: one or 
another schema of relations, of which the temporal distinctions of 
relative data—before-and-after, past-present-and-future—are one 
type.’’*? The content is permeated with relational categories. But, 
for the traditional dualist, what of it? There is a pattern given, it 
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appears, and the datum is recognized as having a different place 
and time from ‘‘the particular event, within the pattern, upon which 
our cognitive attention is specifically directed.’’** It is then an 
event within a given pattern upon which cognitive attention is di- 
rected. But is the event to be known given as within this pattern 
or is it not? If it is, then it, too, is known directly. If it is not, 
then the whole given situation, pattern and all, must be set down as 
representation whose validity depends not upon the relational cate- 
gories which permeate it, but upon a further and wholly ungiven 
relation of resemblance to an ulterior object. Thus we learn very 
soon that the pattern of relations which was to serve as a basis for 
knowledge is only the representation of a real structure of related- 
ness. ‘‘For the given characters of the symbols are referred to a 
situation in the conceptual schema which is external to that which 
the symbols are recognized as having therein.’’** But it was not in 
a conceptual schema that cognizable events were affirmed to exist, 
but in an external world. The reference to situations in a conceptual 
schema is not knowledge, for it concerns ‘‘content’’ and not external 
realities. The further duplication of this conceptual schema in the 
ulterior world would be a basis for knowledge, but this relation is 
not one with which data can possibly be known to be permeated. 
The dualist’s dilemma is the familiar one. If the relatedness is 
given it is not knowledge; if it justifies knowledge it can not be veri- 
fied in the given. This does not mean that no indirect knowledge 
is possible. There are other relations than that of copying that can 
afford knowledge of related terms without an independent knowledge 
of the intrinsic properties of both terms related. If these relations 
were relevant, and if their presence in the given situation were 
itself some foundation in objective reality for conclusions about them 
rather than their archetypes, the condition would be different. But 
that, for our first type of dualism, is a condition contrary to fact. 
Dualism 15.—In a myth at the close of his exposition, Mr. Lovejoy 
introduces a very Whiteheadean development. We learn that for 
transitive knowledge, ‘‘what is needful is that the nature which be- 
longs to one region of being shall be not only reproduced in another, 
nor merely, when so reproduced, be beheld by a creature having its 
existence in that otler region, but that it shall be reproduced and be- 
held as if present in the region in which it first existed, and as be- 
longing to a thing which had or has its being there; only so can any 
creature see another as being another, and the mutual blindness of 
the parts be in a measure overcome.’’** It must be apparent, how- 
22 Page 311. 
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ever, that for this author the one thing needful is even more unat- 
tairiable than the camel passing through the eye of a needle. The 
myth is only a myth. For in criticizing Whitehead’s precisely simi- 
lar view Mr. Lovejoy has said that ‘‘A is not B, and it is not where B 
is, at the time when B is there; there is merely a special type of 
causal relation between them.’’*> And, in general, ‘‘If a quality 
characterizes an ‘event’ it does so by acquiring the temporality and 
the localization of the event—in short, by assuming the properties by 
which ‘existence’ has been defined.’’** The nature that belongs to 
(characterizes) one region of existence (the datum) can not possibly 
therefore be beheld as having its existence in another region and be- 
longing to a thing which has its being there, for it has already ac- 
quired the temporality and location of the first region of existence. 
It has thereby assumed there exclusively the properties by which 
existence is defined. The same particular can not be in two places 
at once. The orthodox dualist may thus indulge in myths as to what 
transitive knowledge would be like if there were any, but he can not 
ever believe them. 

Dualism 16.—The homogeneity of experience and the objects of 
knowledge might not be supposed to be a cardinal tenet of this 
philosophy. Yet in his attempt to find some rational foundation for 
indirect knowledge Mr. Lovejoy is driven to say that ‘‘the external 
world with which I am in relation in action’’ is ‘‘fundamentally 
homogeneous with the perceptual world’’** and that we have a 
““nower to conceive of some realm or order of inter-related existents 
which includes but extends beyond the organism itself and the sensa 
and images which are immediately present to it.”’** That sensa and 
images even are thus included in that order of existences which in- 
eludes our bodies and those true parts of the physical world which 
are the objects of conception is very good news. But it is more 
than a little hard to reconcile with his previous assertion, in criti- 
cism of Mr. Russell, that the seventeenth-century dualists were right 
in preferring ‘‘a radical discontinuity between it (the physical or- 
der) as a whole and an essentially distinct and disparate realm of 
being’’ to the admission of a radical discontinuity within the physical 
world itself.2® A little later he welcomes Russell to the camp of the 
faithful by observing that ‘‘the universe depicted in his latest works 
consists—upon final analysis—of two mutually exclusive and wholly 
dissimilar classes of particular existents.—The first world is the 


world of experienced content; the other is the metempirical physical ° 
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world behind the content and causally prior to it. A universe made 
up of two orders of being thus contrasted and thus related is in all 
essentials the familiar world of dualistic philosophy.’’*° It would 
thus appear that the familiar world of dualistic philosophy is not 
the world to which our author feels impelled to appeal when he is 
trying to justify our knowledge of external nature. The one realm 
of occurrent nature which includes sensa and images is in all truth 
more plausible than two radically distinct and disparate realms of 
being. But in order to accept it we must abandon what is ‘‘in all 
essentials’’ the world of dualistic philosophy. 

Dualism 17.—It is obvious that the alternative dualisms dis- 
cussed under these various heads have much in common. They all 
presuppose a plurality of types of object within a single world of 
interacting events. A view which recognized the distinctness of 
such objects, each quite real and ultimate in its own kind, which 
grounded our knowledge of them in the occurrent reality of the 
perceptual situation itself and which discovered in the effective re- 
latedness of objects a valid clue to their objective nature, might in- 
clude these various tendencies in a systematic theory of knowledge. 
Such a theory, as I understand it, is the doctrine of ‘‘objective 
relativism.’’ It differs radically from Mr. Lovejoy’s official view 
in its attitude toward the exclusive prerogatives of common-sense 
knowing. But it differs far less from the facts to which Mr. Love- 
joy is forced to appeal at every turn to justify common-sense know- 
ing itself. Is it possible that in spite of his official opposition and 
in spite of the real incompatibility of his absolutism with its own 
more modest pretensions, it is toward this theory and no other that 
the logic of common sense is forcing its ablest representative just 
when and in so far as he states that view constructively and with 
regard to the evidence in its favor? There is room, I think, for a 
very strong suspicion that such is in fact the case. 

ArtHur E. Murpay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Proudhon, Sociologue et Moraliste. JEANNE DupRat. Paris: 

Félix Alean. 1929. xii + 328 pp. 

Proudhon had an especial antipathy toward les femmes docteurs, 
the women writers who ventured into what he considered the too- 
rude battle for social justice. Today they have their revenge in the 
person of Mile. Duprat, Docteur en Sociologie, who teaches at the 
University of Geneva, and who has prepared the proverbial coals 
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of fire in the form of a competent and sympathetic study of the 
ethics of the grand méconnu of mid-nineteenth century French so- 
cialism. Proudhon has long been the victim of six words which, 
wrongly interpreted nine times out of ten, almost everyone imme- 
diately associates with his name and fame: ‘‘Za propriété, c’est le 
vol!’? Occasionally someone also recalls that his Philosophie de 
la misére drew a savage riposte entitled Misére de la philosophie 
from the ungrateful Karl Marx. But to write down Proudhon as 
‘just another Utopian agitator’’ with a system out-moded by the 
age of Ford, is to miss many sane, penetrating, and utterly un- 
demagogic ideas for the future of humanity which may be found 
in the works of the enormously productive printer-polemist of 
Besancon. 

Mile. Duprat’s monograph, which was begun before the recent 
wave of interest in pre-Marxian socialism brought Proudhon to his 
present prominence, confines itself to the sufficiently arduous task of 
disengaging from his scattered treatises a coherent ethical doctrine, 
which, she endeavors to show, was ‘‘sociological’’ in the modern 
French sense, long before the new science, invented by Proudhon’s 
contemporary, Auguste Comte, had reached its classic development 
at the hands of Emile Durkheim and his followers. But in her book, 
as in real life, Proudhon moraliste triumphs over Proudhon socio- 
logue. That Proudhon wished to be the latter, to found his social 
philosophy securely upon what would be known today as the science 
des moeurs, was pointed out by Professor Bouglé some twenty years 
ago.! Mlle. Duprat’s early chapters, however, show in detail how 
far Proudhon fell short of his aim: how his early interest in experi- 
mental observation of the whole range of social life leading to a 
genuinely descriptive science of society faded before a new en- 
thusiasm, that for his rationalistie ‘‘principle’’ of justice, or social 
dignity founded upon labor, as a weapon to be used against intoler- 
able economic ‘‘immorality.”’ 

So while Proudhon may justly boast of having put the phrase 
‘“science sociale’’ into circulation,” he can not, in spite of all the texts 
so painstakingly assembled by the author, be said to have had a 
clear idea of what the new science was to be like, or the patience to 
contribute directly toward its establishment. Product of a theologi- 
cal tradition, early transformed by persecution into ‘‘an irrecon- 
cilable enemy of the present order,’’ Proudhon never denied that 
his intellectual labors were carried on primarily for the purposes of 
action. His intense moralizing passion was bound to short-circuit 
his undoubted aspirations toward scientific impartiality. Denounc- 

1 Bouglé, C., La sociologie de Proudhon. Paris, Colin, 1911. 


2Claim made in a letter written in 1862, probably referring to a public 
letter written in 1838. 
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ing all-traditional dogmas as unscientific, he based his whole alleged 
‘“science’’ of conduct upon a value-theory dominated by an almost 
Platonic idea of justice, which he sincerely believed to be ‘‘demon- 
strable’’ by an empirical appeal to history, but which he came very 
far from demonstrating himself. Like so many of his contempo- 
raries, following Condorcet and Saint-Simon, he saw history in terms 
of a dialectic of progress through epochs toward, in his case, a higher 
organic synthesis, or ‘‘superior principle of social organization,’’ 
namely solidarité. Here, as elsewhere, he uses the language of 
Hegel’s logic, with no intention of understanding, much less of 
adopting, the latter’s metaphysics. Roused by the erying economic 
sinfulness of his times, Proudhon burned to point out to his fellows 
the long road to secular salvation, never doubting that he had found 
it himself. His keen sympathy for his fellow-victims supplied him 
intuitively with clear convictions about the past and hasty deduc- 
tions for the future, which he simply could not believe a patient 
scientific examination of the data would contradict. For that reason 
he ineseapably belongs in the Encyclopaedist, secular-religious tra- 
dition (and who shall say that it is not a great one?) of those who 
seized upon the sciences of man (none too scientifically, it seems) 
as weapons against abominable injustices. 

But if Proudhon is only by ambition a sociologist, as a moralist 
his talents are beyond question. Few articulate workers have 
sensed the economic imponderables as acutely as he did; and stu- 
dents of the ethics, psychology, or physiology of labor neglect him at 
their peril. His is the first ethies to base itself entirely upon the 
surprising (to the ancients at least) idea of the personal dignity of 
labor, almost wholly without theological reinforcement. The sum of 
its commandments is ‘‘ Respecte-toi,’’ that is, aspire toward a free 
individual personality, which can be achieved only by possessing 
and understanding a social function, by joining freely with others 
in labor for human well-being. This ‘‘moral union of all to preserve 
the dignity of each individual’’ will set up ‘‘collective liberty’’ with- 
out external constraint. Mutualism, codperation, functional equal- 
ity, proportionality, organic solidarity, reciprocity, self-discipline, 
fraternity—these are some of the words which Proudhon would op- 
pose to separatism, bureaucracy, privilege, levelling, laisser-faire, or 
Marxian ‘‘animality.’’ He is neither, as he is often regarded, a 
libertarian individualist, nor a Comtian worshipper of le Grand 
Etre Humanité. He sets up as his ideal a spontaneous social con- 
tract that is a real exchange of mutual respect, something which 
could never result from the class struggle. Suspicious even of labor 
unions lest they sacrifice human dignity in such violent measures as 
strikes, it is small wonder that he earned from Marx the contemptuous 
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epithet: ‘‘utopiste petit-bourgeois.’? Proudhon’s ‘‘organic revolu- 
tion’’ can be brought about (here speaks the worker of 1830-1849) 
only through education. Begin in that cradle of labor, the chaste 
and industrious home, and educate all men in everything possible 
pertaining to their work, continuing through an apprenticeship in 
which ‘‘each worker will feel himself the continuer of a great human 
tradition.’’ 

Hors du travail, then, pas de moralité. But why labor? Does 
not the title of a recent book assure us that ‘‘Only Saps Work’’? 
Proudhon risks his all on a single moral principle which he is never 
quite able to establish firmly. Man, he tells us, is the only working 
animal. Labor is his obvious calling. At times Proudhon speaks 
in terms of pleasure: work is to become man’s supréme volupté; but 
more often he sounds the note of duty in terms of man’s universal 
dette sociale to other men. But whence this devoir? Are we, like 
the children of present-day Europeans, born with war-mortgages 
around our necks? Proudhon’s only real answer is a gesture of ap- 
peal to the science des moeurs: the obligation to mutual industry is, 
as it were, in the cards. It may not be fully developed, but it is 
there in germ as a ‘‘characteristic tendency of the human being.”’ 
And so, one might add, is the tendency to loaf. 

Not the least useful part of Mile. Duprat’s thorough study is 
that in which she sets Proudhon over against other social reformers, 
such as De Maistre, De Bonald, Lamennais, Saint-Simon, Comte, 
Cabet, Louis Blane, Pierre Leroux, and especially Fourier. Sep- 
arate sections are also devoted to Karl Marx, Renouvier, and Durk- 
heim. Her estimates are usually just. Sometimes she is pardon- 
ably blind to her hero’s deficiencies. There is both a bibliography 
and an index. 

Proudhon, like Saint-Simon, of which he may perhaps be called 
a ‘‘democratice version,’’ was a remarkable prophet of our present 
Age of Machines, at least in locating its central problems, if not in 
solving them. Both men sought social reorganization and a secular 
morale for labor, Saint-Simon finally turning to a new religion, 
while Proudhon relied upon ethics alone. It would be too much to 
say that America has tried and found wanting his program of ‘‘ All 
work and no play;’’ but at least we are in an excellent position to ap- 
preciate the virtues and vices of his social philosophy, along with 
other theories similarly based upon a single economic idea. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
Union COLLEGE. 
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Gestalt Psychology. Wo.reaNna Koéuuer. New York: Horace Live- 
right. 1929. Pp. x-+ 402. 

The Science of Psychology. RaymMonp HoLpER WHEELER. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1929. Pp. xvii + 556. 

Readings in Psychology. RaymMonp HoutpER WHEELER. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1930. Pp. x + 597. 


Wheeler’s two books should be examined along with that of 
Kohler, for, through their wealth of illustration they bring home the 
new interpretations of experimental data which already are coming 
into acceptance in American laboratories, as the result of gestalt 
theory. This new and more liberal atmosphere needs for its con- 
tinuance, however, an understanding of the underlying assumptions 
of that doctrine, such as Kohler for the first time presents to English 
readers. I can find no evidence that American psychologists ap- 
preciate this necessity. Even Wheeler, while accepting and apply- 
ing to the whole domain of psychological science the gestalt formula, 
unwittingly, I think, contradicts those assumptions. Dunlap and 
several other leading psychologists have protested that ‘‘gestalt 
theory is a belated recognition of principles which have been accepted 
as matters of course by progressive American psychologists for 
twenty-five years.’’? 

But this complacency, which results from failure to appreciate 
the underlying assumptions of gestalt doctrine, is regrettable because 
it permits the repetition and revival of errors that gestalt theory, 
properly understood, corrects. For example, in a text? published 
this summer (1930), ‘‘carefully revised’’ by two well-known progres- 
sive psychologists, on the first pages to which I happen to turn, I 
find such statements as these: ‘‘ When an organism is stimulated into 
activity the activity at first is quite without end or purpose’’ (p. 
188). ‘‘The chief distinction between images and perceptions when 
we compare them as actual experiences is a difference in intensity.’’ 
Neither statement has empirical support and both rest upon ancient 
assumptions which gestalt doctrine has about driven from the field. 
Similar statements help to fill pages of any conventional text in psy- 
chology, and serve no other purpose. This indifference to under- 
lying theory we may, with Boring, call ‘‘eclecticism’’; but its result 
is what McDougall calls ‘‘Chaos.’’* Without the careful study of 
‘‘philosophical presuppositions’? which Kohler exemplifies, any 
‘“Way Out’’ from this Chaos can lead only to Night and the Abyss. 

Kohler’s primary assumption is that the objective world is what 

1 Knight Dunlap: Scientific Monthly, July, 1930. 

2 Elements of Human Psychology, Warren and Carmichael. Revised edition, 
1930. 

8 William McDougall in The Journal of Philosophical Studies, July, 1930, 
‘¢The Chaos of Modern Psychology and the Way Out.’’ 
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he calls ‘‘the world of direct experience, naively and uncritically’’ 
found by direct, immediate observation, and exhibiting direct de- 
termination of one complex organization of events by another such 
organization; so that all objectivity in any science, whether in 
physics or in psychology, consists in reference to this world, with 
which thought begins. Therefore, for any order in events that is 
‘‘directly observed,’’ there must be found, and assumed until found, 
‘‘a corresponding concrete order in the underlying dynamical con- 
text’’ of physiological processes (p. 65). What, then, is meant by 
this term ‘‘direct’’ in these expressions, direct experience, direct 
observation, and direct determination? And what is the relation of 
events in the world of direct experience to the physical and physio- 
logical world which is said to ‘‘explain’’ them? 

The word ‘‘direct,’’ as I understand it, in ail these uses, refers 
to the reproducing, picturing, or imitating of one complex organiza- 
tion by another, as a whole; and for psychology the most important 
instance is in the individual’s sensory organization, which reproduces 
‘*directly’’ or as a whole, the complex dynamical structure of seg- 
regated wholes, in that part of the objective world which is external 
to the body. This principle dispenses with the incredible machinery 
of ‘‘association’’; and it also reduces the rdéle of our motor reactions 
in giving meaning to present objects. Experience and observation 
may in this sense be ‘‘direct,’’ even though it has been made pos- 
sible only through a long process of reaction and inference prior to 
the recognitive act itself. This principle of sensory organization 
best amplifies and clarifies the fact that so much of our thinking is 
richly and adequately recognitive and imitative without being re- 
flective; as when, e.g., we read appreciatively a long and involved 
sentence. It makes clearer the doctrine that causation is a matter 
of perception, rather than of ‘‘habit.’’ 

The. most important practical effect of this underlying gestalt 
doctrine of ‘‘direct observation’’ is the liberation which permits 
psychologists to accept as scientific data whatever ‘‘ unbiased seeing’’ 
discloses. How far in this direction Kohler is ready to go we see 
in his account (p. 257) of sympathetic appreciation. The musician’s 
intentions ‘‘picture’’ his cerebral organization at the time, and this 
picture somehow is projected upon his muscles, and, through dis- 
turbances of the air, again projected upon his hearer’s physiological 
processes; and is so reproduced in his hearer’s experience! With 
such assumptions telepathy, inheritance of skills acquired, prenatal 
influence, and animal magnetism all become theoretically possible, 
it is true; but this only lays the burden of proof where it belongs— 
on ‘‘direct observation.’’ 

Direct observation, then, tells us of those qualitative changes 
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which take place in the world of direct experience, and especially 
of the direct observations that other people make of the same world. 
And those observations are events in the same objective world. The 
physical world, on the other hand, is a conceptual construction which 
we contrive in order to find for these qualitative changes a general 
explanation. Consequently we search for ‘‘constant conditions,”’’ 
under which these processes take place. These may be either the 
constant properties of elements or their topographic distribution (p. 
111). A mechanistic account of events, such as behaviorism offers, 
supposes the process itself to be constant in quality but changing 
in amount and direction under these topographic conditions, as in 
a machine. Here seems to be no dualism,‘ except the dualism of 
purpose and method which distinguishes a science which, like psy- 
chology, examines dynamic processes evident to direct observation, 
from the physical sciences that postulate an abstract ‘‘energy’’ op- 
erating under conditions prescribed by the common properties of 
elements and by their distribution. 

But Wheeler, aiming to escape all ‘‘philosophical presupposi- 
tions’’ (p. viii), ignores this account of direct experience and ob- 
servation, and in consequence commits the very error which Kohler 
finds common to behaviorist and introspectionist. For the behav- 
iorist erred in supposing that that only in behavior is objective and 
datum for scientific inquiry, which conforms to the current physi- 
ology of response; while the introspectionist assumed that that only 
in experience is valid which conforms to the current physiology of 
sense-organs. Wheeler, in like manner, assumes that organized dy- 
namic activity as observed in behavior, must proceed in accord with 
current physical and physiological theory (The Science of Psy- 
chology, pp. 19, 83, 278). ‘‘The laws of configuration and of least 
action imply each other’’ (p. 83). What could be more extreme 
than this ‘‘ philosophical presupposition’’ that the organizations and 
configurations directly observed, in their endless undiscovered va- 
riety, must @ priort conform to a mathematico-physical concept. 

Among the most valuable of Wheeler’s Readings are those 
(Chaps. XXI, XXII, XXIII) which show how, with a new physi- 
ology of the ocular and cutaneous sense-organs, the current intro- 
spectionist teachings are left with nothing in their pantry; while 
with a new physiology of response (Chaps. XXVI, XXVII, 
XXVIII) behaviorism has lost its chest of tools! The remedy here- 
after is to reverse the general assumption under which American 
psychology has labored for twenty-five years, and to take facts as 
directly observed. confident that explanatory physiological concepts 


4 Compare Grace A. De Laguna, Psychological Review, May, 1930, ‘‘ Dualism 
and Gestalt Psychology.’’ 
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will be sought until found; instead of accepting as objective fact 
only that which conforms to current physiological theory. It is 
neglect of this underlying gestalt assumption that leads Wheeler 
and Helson to reject Kohler’s account of ‘‘memory,’’ because it does 
not accord with the law of ‘‘least action’’! (p. 278). 

We find in Kohler’s argument no support for Wheeler’s exclu- 
sion from psychology of all mechanistic explanations whatever. 
This exclusiveness results from defining mechanism as a theory that 
would explain the whole by its parts; whereas configurational or 
gestalt doctrine would derive the properties of parts from the whole. 
These principles, says Wheeler, are logically opposite and incom- 
patible, and can not both be applied to behavior (p. 266). Since, 
in fact, they both are applied, it seems we should prefer Kéhler’s 
more exact definition of mechanistic theory given above; for that 
makes mechanist theory a necessary supplementation of the config- 
urationist. 

There is, however, I fear, in gestalt doctrine an underlying weak- 
ness which results from the laboratory tradition. In his Mentality 
of Apes, Kohler subordinates each laboratory experiment to a view 
of the life-career of the individual ape, and places every specific in- 
sight in that sequence of insights in which it became possible. In 
the present work the unit of action is the ‘‘single development’”’ 
which takes place in a given laboratory experiment (p. 394) ; while 
the sequence of insights is left until ‘‘intelligence’’ is studied. What 
is this but repeating the initial error of method which marks Wund- 
tian or laboratory psychology, in contrast with the tradition of Aris- 
totle, Galton, and Binet? The individual life-movement and life- 
career is, it will be conceded, a ‘‘natural’’ objective ‘‘segregated 
whole’’ which inherently proceeds from conception to death, and 
from one stage to another within this sequence. How with elements 
thus abstracted, misconeeived, and distorted can gestalt psychology 
build up an account of ‘‘intelligence’’ maturing? 

No summary of Koéhler’s work can do justice to the charm with 
which he adapts a theory conceived in German words and atmosphere 
to the terminology and point of view of American thought. 
Wheeler’s theoretical expositions are unconvincing and redundant; 
but his illustrative material in both works is varied, well-chosen, 


and clearly and cogently presented. Percy HvuauHEs. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Beauty: An Interpretation of Art and the Imaginative Infe. HELEN 
Huss Parkuurst. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1930. 
Pp. 336. 

This book is more than a treatise on beauty; it is a communica- 
tion of beauty, the product of a mind exquisitely—femininely— 
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sensitive to beauty. It was obviously written with intense emotion 
and with the numerous works of art analyzed or referred to vividly 
in mind. No one can read the book without experiencing a similar 
emotion and possessing a comparable vision of beauty. The follow- 
ing passages give a fair idea, I think, of the quality of the writer’s 
mind and of the style in which it is expressed. 


The experiencing of many other things should be indulged at auspicious 
moments, not merely for the sake of associations thus preserved but for the 
attainment of a maximum of sensuous effect. The moon ought never to be 
looked upon when the sky is altogether empty of clouds. Certain glades in the 
forest should be visited only when the light is slanting—in early morning or 
late afternoon. Almost the only justification of the maple and sweet gum is 
their autumn dress; almost the only excuse for the apple tree is its spring 
radiance or its winter austerity. Cypresses, poplars, cedars, and pines ought to 

2 viewed in silhouette against the sky, and the oak when its magnificent skele- 
ton is bare [page 77]. 

Theirs [Miss Parkhurst is writing of ‘‘the pale faces of Botticelli’s 
women’’] is the burden of such wistfulness as belongs only to the very young, 
with eyes and lips fair and fresh as the earliest flowers of spring yet melancholy 
almost with the subdued and gentle melancholy of old age. Upon their blossomy 
radiance lies like a film of shadow—or as the last bloom of their ripeness— 
the incredulous comprehension of what their marvelling eyes behold. Them- 
selves lovely, with a loveliness surpassing all accounting, they yet mediate an 
experience of a beauty even greater than their own—a beauty more potent for 
being withheld and hinted at only [page 308]. 


A single thought underlies the entire volume, namely, that art 
is an image of man’s mind, and the supreme means for the recon- 
ciling of the basic antithetical elements in his nature. In Miss Park- 
hurst’s own words (page 30) : ‘‘Through art as through nothing else 
that life offers there becomes possible a reconciliation of the cravings 
on the one hand for the uncomplicated, the easy, the regular, the 
familiar, the permanent, the predictable, and, on the other hand, for 
the complex, the difficult, the strange, the impermanent, the unpre- 
dictable. By devices unbelievedly direct and simple, art accom- 
plishes the swift and easy achievement of this end.’’ To effect this 
reconciliation is one, if not the chief motive to artistic creation, and 
both artistic form and artistic substance exemplify this reconcilia- 
tion achieved. The substance of art consists in the basic, antithetic 
essences of space and time, motion and rest, light and shade, youth 
and age, life and death, joy and sorrow, and the like; and its form 
‘‘eombines rhythmic repetition for its conditioning of order and its 
profound hypnotic effect; but rhythmic repetition constantly inter- 
rupted by the arhythmic, and pervaded by just such quality of the 
unpredictable as would serve to prevent passage from consciousness 
into oblivion, and at the same time induce the thrill of strangeness 
in the midst of quietude and security’’ (page 125). 
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This idea is, of course, not new. It was proposed by Schiller in 
his Briefe weber die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen, especially 
Nos. 12 to 15, where he analyzes human nature into two fundamental 
impulses, the Stofftrieb and the Formtrieb, and suggests that there 
exists a third, the Spieltrieb—the play or art impulse—through 
which the first two are brought into harmony. The same hypothe- 
sis appears again in Hegel’s Vorlesungen ueber die Aesthetik, Erster 
Theil, Die Idee des Kunstschoenen oder das Ideal, where the recon- 
ciliation of the oppositions in man’s nature is made the common pur- 
pose, not only of art, but also of religion and philosophy. But in 
pointing out that Miss Parkhurst’s hypothesis is not novel, I do not 
wish to detract in any way from the merit of her book. What gives 
to her work distinction and value—in addition to the charm of her 
writing—is the completeness with which she applies this idea, test- 
ing it in all forms of art, in painting and sculpture, in music and 
architecture, prose and poetry, in metaphor, in tragedy and comedy. 
From this book one can judge fairly whether it is or is not a sufficient 
hypothesis regarding art. And even if one comes to the conclusion 
that the hypothesis is too simple, one is rewarded by many a delight- 
ful page of keen and pertinent analysis of works of art and phases 
of esthetic experience. In the opinion of the writer of this review, 
one of the most interesting discussions is that devoted to painting, 
where Miss Parkhurst agrees with Spengler in viewing this art as 
many arts, each with its own peculiar beauty and justification. Of 
special interest also I found her defense of the three dramatic unities, 
of space and time, as well as of action. In her final chapter, ‘‘ Art 
and the Aesthetic Essence,’’ Miss Parkhurst aims to connect esthetics 
with metaphysics, and ventures the suggestion that art is essentially 
a metaphor seeking to express the underlying unity of oppositions 
and diverse planes of existence, which is reality. 

DeWirt H. Parker. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Archives de Philosophie, Volume VII, Cahier II. Etudes sur saint 
Augustin (430-1930). R. JouiveT, Cx. Boyrr, P. Monnor, F. 
CaAVALLERA, B. Romeyer, and R. De Sinféty. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 1930. 272 pp. 


This important ‘‘cahier’’ in the Archives de Philosophie is pub- 
lished in commemoration of the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the 
death of St. Augustine and is the work of six very competent Catho- 
lic scholars. Not being in any strict sense a symposium, each con- 
tributor has felt free to deal with a subject of especial personal in- 
terest with the result that the volume discusses such diverse and un- 
related themes as ‘‘Le Probléme du Mal chez saint Augustin,’’ ‘‘La 
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preuve de Dieu augustinienne,’’ ‘‘Essai de synthése philosophique 
d’aprés le XI°¢ livre de la Cité de Dieu,’’ ‘‘Saint Augustin et Le 
livre des Sentences,’’ ‘‘Trois problémes de philosophie augustinienne, 
& propos d’un livre récent,’’ and ‘‘Saint Augustin et le transfor- 
misme.”’ 

The first and longest essay deals with Augustine’s doctrine of 
evil and is by Professor Regis Jolivet of Lyon, the author of La 
Notion de Substance. While it covers much the same ground as 
Gerard Philips’ recent volume (La Raison d’étre du Mal d’aprés 
saint Augustin, Bruxelles, 1927), it is more concise and gives evi- 
dence of even greater acumen. Its value is, however, somewhat 
impaired by its discussion of the relation between Augustine and 
Plotinus where the differences between the two are given an exag- 
gerated emphasis and serious injustice is done to Plotinus. 

The most significant essay of the volume is the treatment of the 
Augustinian proof of God by Professor Charles Boyer, whose 
Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la formation de saint Augustin 
and L’Idée de Vérité dans la philosophie de saint Augustin are such 
splendid models of exact and discriminating scholarship. In the 
essay Boyer takes exception to the views of Johannes Hessen and 
others, who like Malebranche and the ontologists, attribute to Augus- 
tine the doctrine of immediate and intuitive vision as the principal 
knowledge of God in the natural order. Although readily granting 
that there is a knowledge of God in every true thought (since it is 
only by the illumination of God that we behold any truth) Boyer 
distinguishes between the light provided by God and the divine 
nature to the existence of which the light bears constant witness. 
In addition to this knowledge of God Boyer discusses a second that 
is gained by a consideration of the hierarchy of being, in which each 
inferior thing receives from a superior its measure and rule and it 
then becomes necessary to assume God’s existence in order to explain, 
as its measure and rule, human (and angelic) intelligence. This 
knowledge of God is, like the first, not a knowledge of what God 
is but merely a demonstration that he is. 

The shortest essay in the volume is by Professor Ferdinand 
Cavallera of Toulouse and is a very interesting study of the place 
Augustine occupies in Peter Lombard’s celebrated four books of 
Sentences. Utilizing the edition of the Franciscans of Quaracchi 
with its excellent table of citations he has counted 1097 references 
from sixty-nine different authentic works. Including the references 
to the writings not regarded as authentic there is a grand total of 
1178 as compared with a mere hundred to Hilary, a little more than 
a hundred to Ambrose, eighty to Gregory, seventy to Jerome, forty- 
eight to Isadore of Seville and thirty-seven to Bede. Professor 
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Cavallera indicates in his essay not only the extent of Peter’s 
obligation to Augustine, but also the more important points at 
which the Lombard either parts company with the Doctor of Grace 
or opposes one reference from Augustine to another. 

The other essays are of equal interest, but of somewhat less im- 
portance. Monnot has attempted a task of synthesis which few 
will hail as successful; Romeyer has contributed a critical study of 
Etienne Gilson’s excellent Introduction a l’Etude de Saint Augustin 
in which he takes issue with the justly famous Sorbonne professor 
at several important points; and De Sinéty has discussed with ability 
and finality the rather stupid question of Augustine’s attitude toward 
evolution. 


Wituiam P. Toney. 
Drew UNIVERSITY. 
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Minp. Vol. XL, No. 157. The Concrete Universal: Cook Wilson 
and Bosanquet: M. B. Foster. Why Do We Prefer Probabilities 
Relative to Many Data?: J. Hosiasson. Faculties and Instinets: C. 
A. Mace. Physical Objects and Scientific Objects: C. E. M. Joad. 
Discussion—Mr. Ryel on Propositions: Richard Robinson. 

TE Monist. Vol. XLI, No. 1. Causality and Modern Physics: 
Henry Margenau. A Realistic Study of the Foundations of Aesthet- 
ies: K. E. Rosinger. Value and Evaluation of Beauty: Gustav 
Mueller. Spinoza and Nietzsche—A Comparison: M. E. Spencer. 
Bernard Bosanquet on the Psychical and the Logical Idea: EF. W. 
Hall. A Preface to Logic: EZ. 0. Sisson. Discussion—Dr. Hasan’s 
Direct Realism: J. B. Kent. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoratE. 37° Année, No. 4. Pour 
le quinziéme centenaire de la morte de saint Augustin: L’unité 
originale de sa doctrine philosophique: M. Blondel. Des hypothéses 
représentatives ou de la logique imaginative: L. Dugas. la repré- 
sentation de l’ame chez les Grees: Le double corporel et le double 
spirituel: M. Halbwachs. Les rapports de la connaissance et de 
l’action, d’aprés John Dewey (a suivre): E. Duprat. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 56° Année, Nos. 1 et 2. Le sens du rire: 
Fr. Pauhan. De |’expérimentation en science économique positive: 
Fr. Simiand. U’aetion scientifique: LZ. Basso. Recherches sur la 
nature de l|’acte et sur sa relation a l’expression (fin): R. Le Savou- 
reur. 

Screntia. Vol. XLIX, N. CCXXV-4. The Expanding Uni- 
verse:W. de Sitter. L’ozone de la haute atmosphére: Ch. Fabry. 
Die Notwendigkeit einer funktionellen Untersuchung der Zellan- 
atomie: R. H. Francé. la regressione psichica: S. De Sanctis. 
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La Revue Philosophique Polonaise (Przeglad Filozoficzny) has 
issued a special edition containing résumés translated into French 
of the papers read at the Second Congrés Polonais de Philosophie, 
held at Warsaw, September, 1927. 

Grabman, Martin: Introduction to the Theological Summa of 
St. Thomas. Authorized translation by John S. Zybura from the 
second revised and enlarged edition of the original German. St. 
Louis and London: B. Herder Book Co., 1930. vii + 220 pp. $2.00. 

Taylor, A. E.: The Faith of a Moralist. 2 vols. Series I: The 
Theological Implications of Morality. Series II: Natural Theology 
and the Positive Religions. (Gifford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, 1926-1928.) London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. New York: Macmillan Co. 1930. xx -+ 437 pp.; xxii + 437 
pp. $10.50 the set. 

Oljantyn, Domet: Hryhorij Skoworoda. 1722-1794. Der 
ukrainische Philosoph des XVIII Jahrhunderts und seine geistig- 
kulturelle Umwelt. (Osteuropadische Forschungen, Neue Folge, 
Band 2.) Berlin: Im Ost-Europa-Verlag. 1928. 168 pp. 

Quercy, Pierre: L’Hallucination. Vol. I: Philosophes et Mys- 
tiques; Vol. II: Etudes Cliniques. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alean. 1930. xxvii-+ 381 pp.; 
559 pp. 40 fres.; 60 fres. 

Philosophia Perennis. Aufsiatze zu ihrer Vergangenheit und Ge- 
genwart. Festgabe Joseph Geyser zum 60. Geburtstag. Heraus- 
gegeben von Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen. Band I: Abhandlungen 
tiber die Geschichte du Philosophie. Band II: Abhandlungen zur 
systematischen Philosophie. Miinchen: Josef Habbel. 1929. xviii + 
1244 pp. 37 R.M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print the following ‘‘Note on the Definition of Good,’’ which 
we have received from Mr. Donald Cary Williams, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles: 


I do not interpret Mr. Edel’s challenging additional ‘‘refiec- 
tions’’ on the definability of good to be primarily adverse to my 
own consideration of the subject.1 The central passages of Mr. 
Edel’s paper expounded one specific definition of good, and this is 
just the kind of enterprise whose legitimacy I wanted to affirm. (I 
am not so sure of the correctness of Mr. Edel’s definition. ) 

1 Donald Cary Williams: ‘‘The Definition of Yellow and of Good,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXVII, pp. 515-527 (Sept. 11, 1930). 


A. Edel: ‘‘Further on Good and Its Structure,’’ ibid., Vol. XXVII, pp. 
701-708 (Dee. 18, 1930). 
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But Mr. Edel believes, to begin with, that I conceded too much 
in admitting that good is a quality at all; and, to end with, that I 
hoped too much when I desired a science of goodness which would 
help make things good. May I comment on these two points? 

(a) I only suggested that it is more plausible, and more sports- 
manlike for the argument’s sake, to presume that Mr. G. E. Moore 
and I and most other persons are right when we believe we do recog- 
nize good things in conscious experience by some unique qualitative 
hall-mark just as we do yellow things. And I meant to point out that 
even if we make this extreme concession, we must suppose that the 
quality good, like the quality yellow, is identical with or corre- 
lated with a natural structure, and can be defined and controlled 
by it. If the definition of the quality by the structure is a ‘‘natu- 
ralistic fallacy,’’ this fallacy is intrinsic to all human science, and 
its allegation can not operate capriciously to impugn the scientific 
status of ethics in particular. I am willing to leave in abeyance, 
just as Mr. Edel is, the more general problem of primary and sec- 
ondary qualities. 

(6b) Mr. Edel’s doubt of the applicability of a general ‘‘science 
of the good’’ seems to be based on a conviction that goodness has to 
be defined and explained all over again in every specific context. 
This conviction is difficult to reconcile with the fact that Mr. Edel’s 
own definition and explication of the nature of good bravely pur- 
ports, and quite justly, to be appropriate to all contexts. 





The Philosophy Section of the Ohio College Association will 
meet April 3, 1931, at Columbus, Ohio. The meeting will concern 
itself mainly with problems in social philosophy, and the following 
papers will be read: ‘‘Human Rights and the Social Order’’: H. 
H. Titus; ‘‘The Relation of Orientation to the Department of Phi- 
losophy’’: G. C. Enders; ‘‘The Nature of the Social Object’’: E. K. 
Yeaton; ‘‘Professor Jordan’s Philosophy of Law’’: M. H. Fisch; 
‘*Plato and Romain Rolland—A Discussion of Two Social Seers’’: 
G. W. Beiswanger. At the luncheon session there will be informal 
reports of the International Congress of Philosophy at Oxford by 
Dr. J. S. Moore, and Dr. W. S. Gamertsfelder. 








